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OT long ago I made a hurried visit to the graveyard wherein lie the remains 
of learned societies that I have seen come to life and go to death during my 
acquaintance with affairs of the intellect in California. Never mind how 

many tomb-stones I found there nor what inscriptions they bore. Our interest is 
in the living rather than in the dead. Reference is made to these graves merely 
for the sake of asking wherefore in the midst of such wide-spread death and decay, 
any of the creations referred to should possess real powers of endurance. 

I am speaking of associations whose ends are mutual helpfulness among persons 
having some common intellectual interest, but which have to accomplish these énds 
without legal status and money endowment. What ones of all such have escaped 
the common lot? Everybody acquainted with the Cooper Ornithological Club 
knows one of them. ‘There is one other, and only one as noteworthy as this. 
That is the Philosophical Union, the focus of which is here in Berkeley. It would 
be interesting to know why these two organizations so asunder in character and 
purpose should have struck such deep root into the intellectual soil of our com- 
munity. One meaning of the fact is that in this, as in any community where many 
minds are working vigorously and without trammel, physical nature in her most 
objective, most sensuous aspects is bound to have the homage due her at one end of 
the intellectual gamut, while the most recondite problems of existence will enforce 
their claims to attention at the other. This is as it should be. It means intellec- 
tual health and symmetry. ‘The whole universe belongs to the human mind, and 
the mind’s determination to make good its exalted claims is irresistible. Proof of 
the validity of these claims is furnished by the circumstance that into whatscever 
part of the universe the mind penetrates, it is there able to establish law and order; 
or if another form of expression be preferred, it finds there law and order of a sort 
fitted to its own powers and modes of working. 


x Read at Northern Division Cooper Club, March g, 1907. 
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If my purpose in starting off with this sweep is not obvious I will make it so. 
However little or much I may say to you tonight or ever, I would leave nodoubt in 
your minds that I stand for the essential unity of all truth, for the worth-whileness 
and dignity of all real knowledge, for the fundamental interdependence and mutual 
concern of all sincere endeavor in whatever domain of learning. ‘° Fine, even grand 
as sentiment,’’ is likely to be exclaimed by almost any man of science however 
close-shopped a specialist he may be. I would convince you, if perchance some 
among you are unconvinced, that not only is this gocd as sentiment, but that it is 
good and, in the long run, inevitable in practice as well. 

From now on we will stick to our text—the worth of ornithology to problems 
of Evolution. That American Ornithology has reached a higher development than 
any other department of systematic natural history appears to be pretty generally 
admitted among biologists, at least of our own country. I suppose that in some 
groups of plants and animals, the classification is as refined in certain particulars as 
is that of birds. But for balanced accuracy in the taxonomy and out-of-door knowl- 
edge of a whole class, few would question ornithology’s claim to first rank. What 
does this mean from the standpoint of evolutionary research? 

Experimentation in the laboratory sense is held by many to be the king-pin of 
today’s biology. Fullness and accuracy in data gathering, criticalness in the use of 
terms, and rigor in the testing of guesses and theories is a truer characterization of 
the scientific spirit of the time. It is not so much the ‘'statistical method’’ as the 
mathematical habit that has spread over our science. Not statistics but mathe- 
matics in whatever way it can get hold is to be the watchword from now on. ‘This 
imperial science is bound to reign in biology as it does everywhere else. 

‘Only in experience is truth,’’ said the greatest of modern philosophers. It 
is hard for biology, especially evolutionary biology, to take this dictum seriously to 
heart. Butit must. Comprehension of problems and attitudes of mind rather than 
tools are what we prize. Thru these we are finding experimentation to be one 
wholly indispensable tool; but the very discovery of the power of the experimental 
method in biology is discovery of the limitation of that method. 

So too with the statistical method. “At the very moment when this proves its 
indispensability, it proves also its limitations; it proves its impotency except as it 
works hand in hand with other methods. So it is and always has been and always 
must be with all particular methods. Comté and his followers made out a hierarchy 
of the sciences and assigned to each its distinctive method. Comparison, you know, 
was held to be the characteristic method in biology. 

The story of Louis Agassiz’s criticism of an address at a scientific meeting 
attended by him soon after his arrival in America, that it was ‘‘descriptive but not 
comparative,’’ is familiar. The incident marks the beginning of an era in American 
science, as earlier the comparative method in the hands of Lamarck, Cuvier, Goethe, 
the Milne-Edwards and others, had made an era in European science. ‘The achieve- 
ments reached thru comparison as the guiding light, stand forth too magnificently 
in the history of the last century’s progress in biology to permit cavil as to its effi- 
cacy as an instrument. But powerful as it is, who today would think of attributing 
to it all power? It, too, proved its limitations in proving its indispensability. 

But while instruments sooner or later reveal their limitations and hence their 
necessity of being coupled with other instruments, they also prove their dependence 
on skill and accuracy in handling. Many methods well used is the day’s demand. 
Against this no caveat worth heeding can be filed. Observations have to be made; 
descriptions have to be written; nomenclatures have to be applied; measurements 
and enumerations have to be taken; experiments have to be performed; and all must 
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be done widely and accurately. This sounds like platitude to any of us so long as 
we listen wholly from within the enclosure of our own specialties. Only when we 
look at some other fellow sweating away in his field, do we falter about admitting 
the demand without qualification. If I chance to be a cytologist or a chemical 
biologist I am prone to estimate lightly the worth of questions of priority in naming 
new species, or of descriptions of cretaceous diatoms. If I am absorbed in the folk- 
lore of Polynesian races, or the trees of North America, I am likely to be dubious 
about my colleague who spends his substance on counting chromosomes in a cock- 
roaches’ egg. But despite the diversity and narrowness of specialization, I am sure 
we are, especially in these last few years, coming to see more and more clearly, not 
only that all these things must be done and well done, but that by and by they 
work into one another’s hands; that they more and more support one another, 
and lean upon one another, and that all together will finally make up a mag- 
nificent whole. 

My specific inquiry this evening is: Where is Ornithology to stand in the good 
time coming? What is it going to contribute to the on-coming of the better day? 
How are its incomparable riches of observation and description to be worked into 
the larger biology? By whom is the working to be done? The last question may 
be first answered for it is easiest. It will have to be done largely by ornithologists 
themselves, and by those of exactly the stamp that has always been the fiber of the 
Cooper Club. I mean ornithologists whose love for and knowledge of birds are 
in their very bones by reason of having entered there with their mother’s milk 
almost; by reason of their having lived from nursling days in uninterrupted com- 
panionship with the birds. 

One of the foremost merits of ornithology is that its interest reaches so large a 
part of all there is toa bird. It studies the living bird as well as its dead remains. 
It regards the nest as well as the builder of it. The eggs and changing young are noted 
as well as the adult. The home, the food, the songs, the movements; the specific, 
even the personal, eccentricities are not neglected. Just because birds, living, sing- 
ing, nesting, appeal above all other objects in nature, not even excepting flowers, to 
the unsophisticated heart as*well as mind of us humans, has this splendid store of 
knowledge been laid in. Formal, professional science, of necessity somewhat 
austere, is always inclined to look askance at sentiment and imagination, and hence 
to that in nature which specially allures these. The finger of caution is constantly 
raised against beauty as such, in color and form and gracefulness of movement, and 
against illusive suggestion and comparison. But despite this generally wholesome 
restraint, so compelling in these ways are some aspects of nature that they will not 
be altogether let alone. If official science will not heed them, amateur science will. 
Thus ornithology, over and above the large place necessarily assigned to it in 
general zoology by the constituted judiciary of the science, has ever been pre- 
eminently the amateur’s field. And from the days of the Hon. Danais Barrington 
and Gilbert White, to say nothing of times antecedent to theirs, down to the 
present hour of the Cooper Club, knowledge of birds has come in large measure 
without professional sanction. And there is no doubt that much of this knowledge 
not only could not have been garnered by official science, but would not have been 
even if it could, since it would not have been regarded as quite worth the while. 
But now comes the highly significant thing. Official biology borne along by its 
own methods and results comes at length to see that it must have, with the rest, 
just the sort of data that amateur ornithology has been gleaning all these years. 

The Darwinian tenet that ‘‘varieties are incipient species’? made the trivial 
kinds of plants and animals glow with a significance they never before possessed, 
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and a concomitant impetus to their study resulted. In the absence of clearly 
defined conceptions of what either a variety or a species is, or of workable criteria 
for testing them, the multiplication of intergrading series ceased after a while, to be 
profitable to the student of evolution. For one occupied primarily with the making 
of a consistent, usable classification, such series are, of course, always important. 
But to him who seeks the meaning of these series, the mere exhibition of them does 
not yield much satisfaction; and the multiplication of instances after conviction is 
reached that the world is full of them, is not very enlightening. So it came about, 
not from the behests of science, but from that particular frailty of human nature 
which is impatient of efforts the value of which as measured by its own standards 
is not obvious, that “‘hair-splitting’’ in systematic botany and zoology fell into dis- 
repute. Now, however, that the discoveries of Mendel and De Vries have put into 
our minds conceptions about 4/uds of organisms that we did not have before, and 
into our hands instruments for testing the character and validity of these, we see 
that it is exactly to the refined observations and descriptions of what exists in 
nature in the way of kinds, that those engaged on the problems of origin are com- 
pelled to turn for material to work with. Right, in science as in all else, may 
serenely await her day of vindication. 

Species splitters, among whom American ornithologists have long sat on the 
front benches, have a right to be gratified that the very hands which a few brief 
years ago were pointed at them in disapprobation of their labors, are now stretched 
out to take from them the products of those same labors. You young bird men 
who a short while ago were likely to receive smiles of cynicism rather than of 
encouragement from biologists in high places for your enthusiasm in making out 
the subspecies of our song sparrows, our juncos, our kinglets, our horned larks and 
the rest, need no longer lament lest your work should have no reward but the 
pleasure in its performance. For a long time to come whatever of this sort you do 
will be rated higher on the scientific stock exchange than formerly it was. 

But I am not going to let you off without an appendix to this reward of merit 
which I gladly give you. What further are ornithologists going to do in the 
premises? That they will keep on gathering information of the kind they have 
already garnered in such richness is to be hoped. Will they do more? Will they 
take a hand in searching after the significance of the facts, now that keener prob- 
ing instruments have been devised? Two circumstances encourage the expectation 
that they will. In the first place the large amount of young blood there always is 
in ornithology, augurs well. Proverbially it is on the young men that new methods 
and new ideas have to rely mostly for getting themselves tried out. 

In the second place it would seem that the insistence ornithology has long 
placed on precision should be a guarantee of its readiness to try other methods that 
are pre-eminently of this character. xactness in observation, in description, in 
measurements, in terminology, has been its special glory. The critical habits 
engendered by these exactions should, it would seem, be rich and eager soil for still 
other exact methods to grow in. Theornithological positiveness as to what, on the 
morphological side, constitutes the species and subspecies, and the rigorous prac- 
tices in testing these, leave little to be desired. This very positiveness and rigor, 
going thus far, ought to be intolerant of restraint on going farther. ‘To the 
ornithologist who loves truth no less ardently than he does birds, the utter vague- 
ness as to what his morphologically delimited groups would look like were they to 
be physiologically tested, cannot but forever fill the background of his scientific 
consciousness with foreboding. Cloddish and inadequate to the student of birds, 
above all naturalists, ought to be a classification that rests almost exclusively on 
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characterizations similar to those on which is based the classification of crystals 
and rocks. Form, color, proportions, texture, are these not, after all, the quali- 
ties upon which the ornithologist—in common with all other zoologists—relies 
for his classification to well nigh the same extent as does the crystallographer 
and the petrographer? And yet the bird is a ving thing; exactly that about it 
which gives it its interest as compared with the crystal and the rock, quite ignored 
in its classification! 

Can anything be more patent, when once you look the situation squarely in 
the face, than that our biological classifications mast sooner or later be put on a 
broader foundation? Nothing that is Aa/f done is we// done. Obviously our sys- 
tems are not more than half done; for they practically ignore at least half of the 
nature of the objects classified. 

Ill would it become me, a peculiarly unworthy member of the Cooper Club, to 
bolt into your midst with suggestions of new enterprises for the Club. I am not 
going to do this. Addressing you not as club members, but as a group of wide- 
awake ornithologists, I am merely going to point out wherein, as I see it, ornithol- 
ogy has a vantage ground quite its own in which to use such of the new instru- 
ments of research as have already proved their efficacy. 

Would it not be practicable thru cooperation to test the nature of so-called 
ontogenic species among West-American birds? It seems to me that a few incu- 
bators, a few capacious but inexpensive out-of-door bird cages and a few compe- 
tent ornithologists judiciously located in different parts of California would in a 
few years go a long way toward the final answer to this question. What consider- 
able difficulty should there be in the way of taking the eggs of some of the bleached- 
out desert species like the Le Conte thrasher, the Abert towhee, the desert song 
sparrow, and the pallid wren-tit, to San Francisco, or Eureka, and rearing the 
broods to see what effect the new climate would have on the color ? 

Again who knows that the question of natural hybridization among birds 
might not be successfully attacked by breeding experiments? And what a capital 
problem this is, more than ever now that unit characters and Mendelian inheritance 
are among the realities of biology! 

I can think of no set of facts an interpretation of which would be more illumi- 
nating than those presented by the supposed hybrids of the two flickers, the golden- 
shafted and the red-shafted. This problem appears to stand about where it was in 
1892. Allen’s studies on the distribution of the genus Co/aftes and the color 
styles assumed by the “‘hybrids’’ between auratus and cafer were published in 
that year. Much as this good work advanced the subject, it left the most critical 
points as dark as ever. Do these two species actually mate together? If so are all 
of the offspring of the same pair marked in the same way? Are the hybrids fertile, 
and if so how are they marked? Do ‘‘hybrids’’ ever come from pure stock mat- 
ings of either auratus or cafer? Perhaps these birds could not be induced to breed 
in captivity, but a whole string of such questions might be partly or wholly 
answered by studies in nature. An ornithologist well trained in general biology 
ought to be enabled to devote himself to this single question for an indefinite period. 
During the breeding season he should spend most of his time in the field; and when 
hecould get away from the demands in this quarter, there would be plenty of 
laboratory and museum work on pigments, embryonic stages, moulting, anatomy 
etc. Furthermore the possibility of the birds breeding in captivity should be care- 
fully tested. Pedigree culture, and crossing under control, would tell most could 
they be applied. No one but an ornithologist, however skilled in the methods of 
general biology, is equal to such a problem. 
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Another group of questions which ornithologists are in an especially favorable 
position to tackle is that of correlated characters and variations. Much could be 
done here without resort to breeding experiments. Observation coupled with 
anatomy and embryology could go a long way. Perhaps the most practical and in- 
teresting single question is that of whether or not the superficial characters ordina- 
rily used for differentiating species are not associated, even if not actually cor- 
related with other more deeply seated structural characters. I am not thinking 
about anatomical features that might serve as reliable tests of affinity, and hence as 
bases of more natural classifications. Of course I do not neglect the labors of such 
anatomists as Huxley, Fuerbringer, Shufeldt, Lucas and others in this field. Tax- 
ononiic trials with anatomical data have been carried far enough to justify, proba- 
bly, the opinion of Newton and Gadow that “it is hopeless to attempt to arrive at 
a natural classification of Birds by a mechanical arrangement of even a great num- 
ber of alleged leading characters.’’ 

What I have in mind is quite a different matter. It is this: Given two or 
more species of a genus well defined by characters generally used in ornithology, 
what other differentiating characters, if any, would a thorogoing examination of 
the whole animal discover ? 

I am quite sure that we must sooner or later, see that characterizing a species 
just far enough to place it in an artificial system of classification, is a very differ- 
ent matter from defining it thru and thru: that is, in sucha way that nothing 
whatever truly distinctive about it shall have been left out. This is the sort of 
definition we shall demand when once we get red-hot after the problem of what a 
species really is. An individual bird consists of all there is of it from the time in- 
cubation begins until it dies. Isn’t that so? If not, what segment of the life 
cycle does not belong to the individual? I am sure no bird man, thoroly imbued 
with what I take to be the distinctive spirit of ornithology, has the least desire to 
thus fragment a bird’s life. 

Well, if the real bird is the whole life of the bird, then for its whole life it is a 
member of its particular species;, and if at avy period of its life it has characters 
that are different from those possessed by any other species whatever, these must 
be specific characters and would surely be noted in a full description of the species. 
This, of course, means practically that the egg, not merely the egg-she//, the sperm, 
the embryo at all its stages, the fledgling, the adult bird in all its phases of 
moulting, with all its habits and songs, would have to be attended to in a thoro- 
going definition of the species. 

Ornithologists have as a whole done better in this regard than other zoologists, 
and that is just the reason why they should do still more—vastly more—in the 
same direction. © To him that hath shall be given.’’ The complement of the old 
truth is more to the point here: “Of him that hath accomplished shall more be 
expected.’’ 

One might easily designate other places wherein ornithology may be expected to 
shine in the new era of exacter, broader observation, and more critical testing of 
hypotheses and definitions into which biology is now fairly entered. The hard 
task, for instance, of establishing a more exact and trustworthy scale of values for 
characters, ornithology should contribute to largely. What department of biology 
except possibly entomology, is in better position to’ handle color from this point of 
view? It would be easy to designate other places in evolutionary theory at which 
ornithology might work with peculiar efficacy; but these are enough for a liberal 
program. 
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I close with a single reflection on the outlook of biological generalization of 
the day. At no time during the last twenty-five years have evolution hypotheses 
been so up in the air as just now. A few writers believe that the idea of evolution 
itself is going to smash. Sober, well-balanced naturalists are not skeptical to this 
extent. Many of them are, however, disposed to settle down to the view that 
search after a method by which species originate is time wasted simply because 
there is no such a thing. There are many factors, they say, in evolution, and 
biology has done all incumbent upon it when it has found out what they are. Cer- 
tain it is now that there are various factors in species production, and it is a great 
achievement to have unearthed so many of them. Natural selection is a widely 
operative factor; so is sexual selection; so is orthogenesis; so is isolation; so, quite 
certainly, is mutation. The list, were it complete, of more or less distinct, more or 
less efficient, factors would be much longer. I ask are we to rest here? Having 
corralled these factors, are we going to write fs over the gate of the corral? Not 
if biological motive is true to itself. Does not your mind and mine, and every 
mind that is in the habit of thinking at all, start off immediately and unrestrain- 
ably, the last factor having been lodged in the corral, in quest of some one or at 
least a less number of factors or principles underlying those already captured? If 
species are fully produced by so many different causes. different combinations of 
these operating together in different groups of plants and animals, how do we 
know that species have anything in common? Is it a tenet of biology or any 
other physical or spiritual science that unlike causes produce like results? And if 
you are not certain that all species have something in common, what justification 
have you in attempting to treat them all alike in classification? What is the good 
of bothering about uniform rules of nomenclature if the rules are to apply to differ- 
entthings? But are we not warranted in believing, nay, are we not compelled by 
the totality of biological data to believe that there is more unity in evolution than 
all these factors indicate? Is there not fundamentality in the metabolic processes 
of organisms? Is not this true also of response to stimulus? Is it not true of re- 
production? Has not the cellular theory of organization a unifying principle in it 
that is about the securest of all biological generalizations ? 

It is, I am confident, only stating what every thoughtful naturalist assents to 
without hesitation to say that the goal of biology—not a remote, but the immediate, 
animating goal—is greater unification of ‘its knowledge. Minds can never rest 
from the search for deeper, more inclusive principles. ‘This brings our evening’s 
discussion to a close at the point from which it started. 

University of California, Berkeley, California. 


THE BIRD ISLANDS OF SOUTH AFRICA * 
By W. L. SCLATER M. B. O. U. 


NE of the most remarkable forms of bird life at present existing is certainly 
the group of Penguins. These birds, which constitute the Order Im- 
pennes, stand wide apart from all the other living Orders of birds not only 
in their structure but also in their life history and distribtition. They are the only 
birds in which the metatarsal bones of the adult show plainly their threefold 
origin, the bones in question being short and separated by deep grooves. The 


i The spelling and capitalization in this article accord with the request of the author, 
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other character distinguishing the Penguins from all other birds is the degenerate 
condition of the wings, which are reduced to flattened inflexible paddles or flippers 
without any wing quills. 

Penguins are confined to the southern and Antarctic seas. In the far south 
they form the most characteristic feature of those inhospitable regions. In addition 
to the shores of the Antarctic Continent and the various Islands of the South Seas 
they are found around the coasts of New Zealand, Australia, South Africa and 
South America. The most northerly point at which Penguins have been - hitherto 
met with are the Galapagos Islands off the coast of Equador on the Equator in the 
Pacific. 

On the coasts of South Africa only one species is met with. This is the Black- 
footed or Jackass Penguin (.SAheniscus demersus) which makes up in numbers for 
the lack of variety. It is found everywhere along the coasts from the southern 
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part of Angola on the west as far as Port Elizabeth on the south, and can be seen 
at any time swimming about in the sea quite unconcerned, even in the harbour at 
Cape Town. These Penguins never voluntarily come ashore on the mainland but 
resort to certain small islands all along the coast for breeding purposes. Here they 
are to be seen in euormous numbers at certain times of the year and it is the pur- 
pose of this article to describe a visit to one of these islands made in order to 
observe these and other sea birds. 

The particular island which I last visited is called Dassen Island and lies about 
forty miles north of Cape Town and four or five miles from the nearest point of the 
mainland. It is low and sandy, about two miles long by about a mile across. My 
wife, to whom I am indebted for the photographs used to illustrate this article, and 
I, left Cape Town on February the third last year in a Government tug, in company 
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with Mr. Meade-Waldo and Mr. M. J. Nicoll, two ornithologists who were at the 
time making a cruise with the Earl of Crawford in his steam yacht Valhalla round 
Africa. We reached Dassen Island late in the afternoon. We stayed the night at 
the lighthouse keeper’s cottage and spent the next day watching the birds. The 
Penguins covered the whole island and although it was very late in the season a 
great many were still breeding. Asa rule shallow short burrows arc dug out in 
the sand and the feet are used to throw out the debris. It was a curious sight to 
see a regular fountain of sand flying up in the air when this operation was _ pro- 
ceeding. Where the ground is rocky a crevice or a sheltered spot under a rock is 
used for nesting purposes, but so numerous are the birds on Dassen Island that the 
whole ground is riddled with nesting holes and it is difficult to avoid falling into 
them when walking about. A few small pieces of rag or seaweed or other rubbish 
are sometimes made use of in the construction of the nest itself but it is never a 
very elaborate structure. 

The eggs are usually two in number, though sometimes one, sometimes even three 
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are to be found; they are chalky in texture and in colour plain white with a faint 
tinge of bluish; but before being hatched are a good deal stained and soiled with 
dirt. The nestlings are comical looking youngsters covered with a uniform coat of 
brown down; this gradually peels off in shreds and the plumage of the young bird 
appears beneath. At this stage there is no trace of the white bands at the sides of 
the head or of the black horseshoe-shaped band across the chest; these are probably 
not acquired until after the first moult a vear later. We observed a great number 
of young birds lying dead about the island; this is probably due to some accident 
having happened to the parents while away on a fishing excursion, as the young 
birds are entirely dependent on their parents for their food. 

In the early morning numbers of birds were seen marching solemnly in long 
processions down towards the shore to take their morning bath and to go fishing; 
when hustled at all they fall flat on their bellies, wriggle along at a somewhat faster 
pace with the help of their flippers, till at last reaching the rocks along the shore 
they plunge into the sea with obvious satisfaction. As can be seen in the photo- 
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graphs they sit very low in the water when swimming and at the slightest alarm pop 
down below the surface very quietly and without any splash or jump, forming in 
this respect a marked contrast to the Duikers or Cormorants which are also very 
numerous on the island. 

The food of the Penguin consists entirely of fish caught by diving and of these 
they must consume enormous quantities; when captured they are invariably very 
fat with a very thick layer of blubber underlying the skin and on this they can live 
many weeks without feeding. : 

The breeding season of the main body of the Penguins is in May and June 
(;nidwinter in South Africa), though eggs and young at all stages can be found the 
whole year round so that the time of our visit was not very favourable for seeing 
the island really covered with birds. Between May and August the eggs are col- 
lected and shipped to Cape Town for sale and the birds are not allowed to sit until 
the beginning of September. These islands and the other Bird islands round the 
coast of Cape Colony belong to the Government and are each placed under the 
charge of a headman. During the egg season a number of additional men, hired 
for the purpose by the headman, march across the island in different directions each 
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one provided with a basket and a kitchen ladle tied onto the end of a long stick. 
This is used for scooping the eggs out of the burrows from underneath the birds. 
From Dassen Island an average number of about three hundred thousand (300,000) 
are gathered in this way each season and as this does not include incubated and 
broken eggs the number taken altogether cannot be much less than half a million. 
According to the Official Government returns the total number gathered from all 
the islands in 1902 was 469,400 valued at $8405, while in 1901 the number was 
630,000 valued at $9,845. 

The eggs are sold in Cape Town and other large centres and are eaten chiefly 
by the coloured population. Though a little fishy they are quite pleasant to the 
taste, the albumen being slightly bluish and transparent like that of a Plover’s egg 
when boiled. 

Of the other birds on the island by far the most numerous are the ‘“Trek 
Duikers’’ (i. e., Wandering Divers), a species of Cormorant (Phalacrocorax 
capensis). ‘This bird is one of the group of Cormorants with fourteen tail feathers 
and has a completely black plumage with a patch of yellow naked skin at the base 
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of the bill and a green iris. Like the Penguin the Cormorant is important com- 
mercially as from it is yearly derived large quantities of guano which together with 
the Penguin’s eggs yields a considerable revenue to the Cape Government. The 
guano is scooped up from the rocks on which the Duikers sit and also from the 
nests and surrounding ground after the breeding season is over. The breeding 
season for the Duikers is from December to July, though as in the case of the 
Penguins a few can be found nesting at other times of the year. The nests are 
placed as a rule on the ground and built up of sticks and twigs of the low plants 
and grasses which grow on the islands. There is little or no lining. The eggs, 
usually four in number, are of the Cormorant type, oval and pale blue with a chalky 
white covering. They measure about 2.15x1.35 inches. 

From this bird and from the Malagas (.Su/a capensis), which however does 
not usually resort to the same islands as the Duiker, from 4000 to 5000 tons of 





BLACK-FOOTED PENGUINS ON NESTS IN A CLEFT OF THE ROCKS 


guano are obtained every year by the Cape Government and sold to the farmers at 
about $30.00 a ton, approximately the cost price. 

I visited one of the breeding places of the Malagas in September, 1903. ‘The 
Island itself is called Malagas Island, and is situated at the entrance to the harbour 
of Saldanha Bay, some seventy miles north of Cape Town. The island is quite a 
small one, only about half a mile across and is surrounded by low rocks and cliffs 
from ten to twenty feet in height so that landing was by no means easy. 

I found the island, which was fairly flat, literally carpeted by the birds sitting 
so close to one another as to be in many cases actually touching each other. Here 
the nests consist of nothing but little mounds of mud and guano with a slight de- 
pression at the top, while everywhere between the nests the ground was bare and 
white with a deposit of excrement. Only one egg is laid, and on this the bird sits 
very closely, covering it with its large webbed feet so that it becomes very dirty 
long before incubation is completed. 
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The following is a list of the bird islands of Cape Colony, together with those 
of the coast of German Southwest Africa which also belong to the Government of 
Cape Colony; this is followed by the yield of guano and Penguins’ eggs for 1902 the 
last year of which I have a complete record. 


I. ISLANDS ON THE COAST OF CAPE COLONY 


Tons of Number of 
guano Penguineggs Chief guano- 
collected gathered producing birds, 
in 1902. in 1902. 
Bird Island in Algoa Bay .. 197 hy Malagas. 
Iyer’s Isle, nr. Danger Point in Caledon [ Penguins. 
Division ee 253% 26,400 Trek-Duikers and 
Seal Island in False Bay 
Duiker Klip, nr. Hout a 
lorwsoguire : . i pitas Trek-Duikers. 
[ Penguins. 
325,000 Trek-Duikers and 
Foundling’ ~ Island, south of Saldanha 
Bay Ara Trek- Duikers. 
Jutten Island, Saldanha Bay 98,000 ” 
Marcus Isle, Saldanha Bay kd Aes 20,000 " 7 
Malagas Island, Saldanha ATS S670 <5 84 awn Maulagas, 
Paternoster Isle, monte of Saldanha Bay ; pants Trek-Duikers. 
Islands in Lambert's Bay, Clanwilliam 
Division . 
Klephant’s Rock, off Olifant’ s River, Van 
Rhyn’s Dorp Division 


* 469,400 


Il. ISLANDS ON THE COAST OF GERMAN SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 
FROM THE NORTH SOUTHWARDS 


Tons of guano Chief guano- 

collected in 1902. producing birds. 
Hollam's Bird Isle es 5 Trek-Duikers. 
Mercury Isle a vig 
Ichaboe beens Walesa RS aaa Trek-Duikers and Malagas. 
Possession Island . ; 
Sinclair’s and Plumn-pudding I 2 Trek- Duikers, 
Halifax Island ; Page o 
Pomona Island............ 
Penguin Seal Isle.......... 


” ” ” 


Add Colonial Islands 


Total no. of tons of guano collected ) 
during 1902 for the Cape Gov’t j 


Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
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BIRDS COLLECTED BY W. W. BROWN, JR., ON CERROS, SAN BENITO 
AND NATIVIDAD ISLANDS IN THE SPRING OF 1906, WITH 
NOTES ON THE BIOTA OF THE ISLANDS 


By JOHN E. THAYER and OUTRAM BANGS 


HE following lists and notes, based on birds collected on Cerros, San Benito 

and Natividad Islands off the northern coast of Lower California by W. W. 

Brown, Jr., in the spring of 1906, may add a little to our knowledge of the 
ornis of these barren, inaccessible islands. The field was in no sense a new one, 
such good bird collectors as Streets, Belding and Anthony having worked it; but it 
was desirable to get more specimens of some of the species found there, especially 
the three small land birds peculiar to the islands— 7hryomanes bewickii cerroensis 
(Anthony) of Cerros, and Carpodacus mcgregori Anthony and Fasserculus ros- 
tratus sanctorum (Ridg.) of San Benito. 

Most of the literature bearing on the ornis of these islands is rather frag- 
mentary consisting of brief descriptions of new forms, or short notes on the breed- 
ing or other habits of some of the birds. Belding, however, published (Proc. 
U. S. Nat. Mus. Vol. 5, pp. 530 to 532, 1882) a list of twenty species of birds 
seen or taken by himself during a stay of twelve days in April, on Cerros Island. 
Anthony’s descriptions of new forms and accounts of the breeding of petrels and 
other birds are scattered, but appeared chiefly in the Aw. 

In the spring of 1906, W. W. Brown, Jr., visited these islands while on his 
way to Guadaloupe and made small collections of birds, mammals and reptiles. He 
sailed from San Quentin, accompanied by Mr. H. W. Marsden as assistant, on the 
little schooner ‘La Fria’’ of ten tons burden on March 25, reaching Cerros Island 
in twenty-four hours. Here he planned to stay a week and a vessel was to call for 
him at the end of that time, but for some reason never explained a month elapsed 
before the ‘‘Santa Barbara,’’ fourteen tons burden, came to take him off. This 
delay was serious as there were so few birds on Cerros that it was a waste of time 
staying there and it delayed his visit to Guadaloupe till much later in the season 
than he had planned reaching there. 

During this month Mr. Brown and Mr. Marsden made a short trip to Nativi- 
dad Island; they, however, found no small land birds there. 

On April 24, Brown and Marsden accompanied by Ignacio Oroso, a Mexican 
hunter, sailed from Cerros for Guadaloupe, but made a stop of two days at the San 
Benito Islands. 

In another paper we intend giving an account of Mr. Brown’s experiences 
among the birds of Guadaloupe and here only list such species as he took on the 
three smaller islands that he visited on his way thither. An account of each 
island, taken from Mr. Brown’s notes, precedes the list of birds that he secured 
there. 


CERROS ISLAND 


‘“Cerros Island is nearly twenty-one miles long, north and south, and in width 
it varies from three miles near its northern end to nine miles near its southern end. 
The southern end of the island is twelve and one-half miles from the mainland of 
the Peninsula of Lower California. It is of volcanic origin, a mass of high, abrupt 
peaks, the highest being 3950 feet in altitude. The northern part of Cerros is com- 
paratively fertile, the crests and northern slopes of the mountains being covered by 
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a growth of cedar and pine, some of which attain a height of 60 to 70 feet; the 
southern end of the island is however very barren. 

‘The domestic goat in a wild state occurs on the island and deer and rabbits 
are not uncommon. A Neotoma and a Peromyscus were the only small mammals 
we found. The shores of the island are resorted to by seals and sea-otters, tho 
we were unable to secure any, and the sea elephant was found there in the past.’’ 
(Mr. Brown collected specimens of the following mammals, all species peculiar to 
Cerros Island: Odocoileus cerrosensis Merriam, Sylvilagus cerrosensis -Allen, 
Neotoma bryanti Merriam, and Peromyscus cedrosensis Allen.) 

‘Birds on Cerros Island are not only extremely scarce, but are very shy. On 
the other islands we visited birds were tame and unsuspicious, and we were unable 
to account for their exceeding shyness on Cerros. 

‘“We took specimens of three species of snakes and of five species of lizards 
and noted no others during our stay.’’ (These have not yet been identified. ) 


Phalacrocorax dilophus albociliatus Ridg. One fully adult male in breeding 
plumage with the white plumes well developed, April 9. 

Phalacrocorax penicillatus (Brandt). One adult female, April 20. 

Pelecanus californicus Ridg. One female, April 9. 

Pandion haliaetus carolinensis (Gmel.). Two adult males, March 30 and 
April 5. 

Arenaria melanocephala (Vig.). Five adults of both sexes, three males and two 
females, March 26 to April 20. 

Hematopus frazari Brewster. Three adults of both sexes, two males and one 
female, April 13 and April 18. 

These skins vary considerably in the amount of black on the under parts, all 
but one showing some black spotting on the chest and under tail-coverts. One 
male, taken April 13, however, has the under parts much asin A. palliatus, with 
immaculate under tail-coverts, no black on the chest, and the black of the lower 
neck ending in an even line. It differs from A. paliatus mainly in its darker 
back and in being less purely white on sides of rump and upper tail-coverts. 

Actitis macularia (Linn.). One adult female, April 4. 

Heteractitis incanus (Gmel.). Ten specimens both sexes: five in the adult, 
spotted plumage, and five in immature gray plumage, April 2 to April 24. 

Sterna maxima Bodd. Six specimens, adults and immature of both sexes, 
April 13 to April 20. 

Larus heermanni Cassin. Two adult males, with pure white heads, April 20. 

Larus occidentalis Aud. Five specimens, four adult females and one young 
male, April 1 to April 20. 

Zenaidura carolinensis carolinensis (Linn.). Two adult males, April 15 and 
April 20. These do not differ in any way from rather pale individuals taken else- 
where at about the same season. 

Trochilus coste (Bourc.). Six specimens, both sexes; none of the males in 
quite full plumage; March 28 to April 8. 

Trochilus anna (Less.). Two adult males, April 2 and April 3. 

Selasphorus rufus (Gmel.). One female, March 30. 

Sayornis saya (Bonap.). Two specimens, male and female. These birds are 
rather pale, apparently faded, but otherwise do not differ from continental speci- 
mens; they were taken on April 7 and April 17. 

Otocoris alpestris enertera Oberholser. Eight adults, both sexes, March 26 to 
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April 18. This subspecies, lately described by Oberholser from Llano de Yrais, 
Lower California, appears to be a well-marked form. 

Mimus polyglottos leucopterus (Vig.). "Two specimens: A male and female, 
both adults, April 19. 

Thryomanes bewickii cerroensis (Anthony). Thirteen specimens, including 
adults of both sexes, and two young, a male and a female; the adults taken March 
27 to April 14, and the two young April 17. 

The characters that separate this form, peculiar to Cerros Island, from 7° 
bewickii charienturus of the coasts of southern California and northern Lower 
California, are well marked in this series, and the subspecies is a very good one. 

Salpinctes obsoletus obsoletus (Say). Nine adults, both sexes, March 27 to 
April 4. 

Corvus corax clarionensis Roth. & Hart. Four specimens, both sexes, April 4 
to April 6. From the accompanying measurements of these four skins, it would 
seem that the raven of Cerros Island is rather nearer to C. C. clarionensis than to 
C. corax sinuatus of southern Mexico; all skins examined in this connection, how- 
ever, from Sonora and the western United States are nearly if not quite inter- 
mediate and might almost as well be referred to one as the other race. The four 
skins afford the following measurements, in millimeters: 


Depth of 
bill at 
Wing Tail Tarsus Culmen nostril 
A. ad. 6 396 214 68.5 72. 25.5 
B. youngish @ 363 194 66. 65. 22. 
C. ad. 9 406 218 66. 70. 23.5 
D. ad. 2 395 216 68. 68. 23. 


Lanius ludovicianus gambeli Ridg. Three females, two adult, one young, 
April 3 to April 21. 

Icterus cucullatus nelsoni Ridg. ‘Two specimens, a young male April 18, and 
a female (?) April 17. 

Astragalinus psaltria hesperophilus Oberholser. Three specimens, two males 
and a female, April 1 to April 6. 

Carpodacus mexicanus clementis (Mearns). Seven specimens, three adult 
males, three adult females, and one young female in nestling plumage, March 30 
to April 12. This form had previously been found as far south as Todos Santos 
Island, Lower California; but it was a surprise to us to find that the Cerros Island 
bird was wholly referable to it and so very different from C. mcgregori of the 
nearby San Benito Islands. 

There can be no question as to the identification of the skins. We not only 
worked over them very carefully ourselves, but sent them to Mr. Harry C. Ober- 
holser who compared them with a large amount of material and pronounced them 
identical with specimens from the Santa Barbara Islands. 

Passerculus rostratus sanctorum (Ridg.). One young male, in the moult, 
changing from the nestling to the autumnal plumage, April 21. This individual 
may have been a straggler from San Benito Island, where Mr. Brown found the 
bird very common. 

Amphispiza bilineata deserticola Ridg. Six specimens: four adults, both sexes, 
and two young males in nestling plumage, March 26 to April 7. These skins are 
like more northern ones, except in being a trifle smaller in all measurements. 

Spizella breweri Cassin. One adult male, March 30. 

Zamelodia melanocephala (Swains.). One adult female, April 12. 
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NATIVIDAD ISLAND 


‘‘Natividad Island lies eight miles south of Cerros, and four miles from the 
mainland. It is three and three-quarter miles long, from northeast to southwest, 
and from half a mile to one and a half miles wide, widest at its southeastern end. 

‘It is a barren island, composed of rocky hills which in the middle part rise to 
a height of four hundred and forty-nine feet. The shores are steep and rocky 
bordered by detached rocks and kelp, except at the southeastern end where there is 
a sand beach about half a mile long. 2 

“The vegetation of the island consists chiefly of the ice plant, which forms a 
carpet over the island, a tall species of cactus and a few small shrubs. 

‘There were seals along the shore, and these and one species of Peromyscus” 
(Peromyscus maniculatus geronimensis (Allen), kindly identified by Mr. W. H. 
Osgood) “which was very abundant appeared to constitute the mammalian fauna 
of Natividad. We saw several lizards. 

‘The beach was the resort of thousands of cormorants, and the island is noted 
for its guano deposits. The ground was honey-combed by the burrows of the 
shearwaters and Cassin auklets; most of these burrows were about five feet long, 
but one was ten feet. They were mostly deserted at the time of our visit, and we 
found but two with birds in them. We stayed but a day on Natividad and noted no 
small land birds.’’ 

Ptychoramphus aleuticus (Pall.). One adult, April 14. 

Puffinus opisthomelas Coues. One adult male, April 14. 

Phalacrocorax penicillatus (Brandt). One adult male, April 14. 

Falco peregrinus anatum (Bp.). One adult male, April 14. 

Arenaria melanocephala (Vig.). Three adult males, April 14. 

Hematopus frazari Brewst. Three specimens, one male and two females 
(adults), April 14. " 

Numenius hudsonicus Lath. Two adult males, April 14. 

Calidris arenaria (Linn.). Four females, April 14. 

Larus heermanni Cassin. ‘Two females, April 14. The males taken at this 
time of year on Cerros Island have pure white heads; in these two females the head 
is mottled grayish and brownish with a buff tinge; possibly they are not fully adult. 


THE SAN BENITO ISLANDS 


‘The San Benito Islands are a group of three small, rocky, barren islands sur- 
rounded by outlying rocks and kelp. They lie at their nearest point fifteen miles 
west of the northern end of Cerros Island, and cover an area of nearly four miles 
in longitude by one and a half miles in latitude. They are about fifty miles from 
the mainland. West Benito, the largest, has bold, rocky shores and consists of an 
elevated plateau with a mound near the centre six hundred feet above the sea. 
Middle Benito is a low flat island, its highest part only eighty-two feet above the 
sea. It is separated from West Benito by a passage two hundred feet wide. East 
Benito is the second largest and is marked by four prominent hills, the highest four 
hundred and twenty-one feet in altitude. The vegetation consists of the tall cactus 
and a few shrubs. During our stay of two days we saw no mammals. Several 
lizards were seen, but none were secured. Only five species of small land birds 
were found, and only one of these was at all abundant—the large-billed sparrow. 
They were quite common, and we found young just out of the nest, tho no 
eggs. Cassin auklets were also very abundant and were breeding in burrows in 
the ground. We took one egg, the other nests all containing one young one each, 
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Besides the birds secured we shot two examples of Hematopus frazari, but they 
both fell in the heavy surf among the rocks and we were unable to secure them.’’ 
Ptychoramphus aleuticus (Pall.). Fourteen adults of both sexes, April 26. 

Falco peregrinus anatum (Bonap.). One adult male, April 26. 

Trochilus coste (Bourc.). Two specimens, April 26. 

Otocoris alpestris enertera Oberholser. Seven adults, both sexes, April 26. 

Salpinctes obsoletus obsoletus (Say). Two adult females, April 26. 

Carpodacus mcgregori Anthony. Five specimens, two males, apparently adult 
but with no red in the plumage, one adult female, and two nearly full-grown young 
males, April 25 and 26. 

It had been thought that this very distinct species, peculiar to these small, bar- 
ren islands, was nearly if not quite extinct. Unfortunately Mr. Brown did not note 
how many individuals he saw during the two days he spent at the San Benito 
Islands. 

Passerculus rostratus sanctorum (Ridg.). Thirteen specimens, adults of both 
sexes, and young. In this series there are eight breeding birds in worn plumage, 
four nestlings—one apparently just out of the nest—and one, probably a young of 
the season, in fully acquired autumnal plumage, April 25 and 26. 

Boston, Massachusetts. 


THE WOODHOUSE JAY IN WESTERN COLORADO 
By ROBERT B. ROCKWELL 


HERE are few if any American birds which have received less recognition 
from Ornithological writers than the Woodhouse jay; hence a few observa- 
tions regarding this bird may be of interest. 

The writer’s acquaintance with the Woodhouse jay was mostly acquired in the 
eastern part of Mesa County, Colorado, which is located on the western edge of 
the State adjoining Utah, and about the middle of the State north and south. The 
eastern part of the County is mountainous, ranging in altitude from 5,000 to 
10,000 feet and for the most part is well watered and timbered. ‘Thruout this sec- 
tion in localities ranging from 6,000 to 9,000 feet this jay is a common resident 
thruout the year. 

During the winter months they are found in large numbers in the brush-clad 
gulches and ravines in the lower part of their range and usually not far from culti- 
vated ground, where they feed largely upon grain and seed in the barn-yards, 
feedlots and fields. During this period they become very tame if not molested 
and will even occasionally slip into an open kitchen door in quest of some tempting 
morsel. Like the restof the jays they are very inquisitive birds and a good deal of 
their time is spent ‘investigating.’’ When feeding they are very quiet and sel- 
dom make any noise unless surprised or frightened. 

They are at all times very cautious birds and altho they are fully as plentiful 
around the meat bait in coyote traps as the magpie I have never known of a jay 
being trapped, while large numbers of the magpies are caught in this manner. 

As soon as the first feathery green appears on the scrub-oak covered hillsides 
Woodhousie forgets his domestic habits of the winter and thruout the summer is 
seldom seen in the vicinity of the ranch houses except when on some short forag- 
ing expedition, 
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Their favorite haunt is a gulch on an open hillside, which is heavily covered 
with scrub-oak, service-berry and pinyon, and here they are found in numbers, 
flitting thru the underbrush and keeping out of sight as much as possible, but 
continually uttering the coarse, grating cry characteristic of so many of this family. 

When undisturbed they will occasionally mount a high fence post or the top- 
most branches of a small pinyon tree in plain sight of the surrounding ground, but 
when disturbed they quickly disappear and trust largely to the cover of the under- 
brush for protection. P 

As the breeding season approaches they are much quieter and very retiring in 
their habits, and when incubation begins only a careful search will satisfy the ob- 





NEST AND EGGS OF THE WOODHOUSE JAY; FROM PHOTO TAKEN IN 
MESA COUNTY, COLORADO, JUNE 16, 1903 


server that there is a Woodhouse jay anywhere in the country, except for an oc- 
casional male bird who flies aimlessly about, in a manner thoroly exasperating to 
the observer who wonders where the nest is. 

In the location and concealment of the nests they are evidently adepts, as in 
five years’ observations I found but two nests, one of which was unoccupied; and 
even after the leaves have dropped in the fall they are rarely seen, a fact which can 
only be accounted for by the birds’ rare art of concealment, for the nests are far too 
strongly built to weather away during the period between their occupancy and the 
falling leaves, and the birds are so abundant in all suitable localities that nests 
must be more or less common, 
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My first experience with the breeding birds occurred on June 16, 1903. I 
was carefully beating out a rather steep hillside sloping down from a high sandstone 
butte, at an altitude of about 6800 feet, looking for nests of the Wright flycatcher. 
The hillside was badly washed by the spring rains forming little gulches in the red 
adobe soil. The entire area was well covered with patches of service-berry, buck- 
brush, scrub-oak and an occasional pinyon. 

As my pony brushed against a peculiarly thick clump of service-berry I heard 
a very slight flutter and not seeing a bird fly out, I dismounted and forced my 
way into the clump. As I did so the bird slipped quietly out on the other side 
and I caught a fleeting glimpse of her as she flew, barely a foot off the ground, 
into a nearby bush. 

The nest, for such it proved to be, was built near the center of the clump and 
about four feet from the ground. It was held in place by a thick net-work of 
small angular twigs and two larger vertical branches none over 38 inch in diameter. 
The only concealment afforded the nest was the thick mat of leaves at the extrem- 
ity of the branches which formed a sort of canopy about the exterior of the bush, 
not a leaf being near enough to the nest to afford concealment; but right here is 
where I discovered the secret of their concealment. The outer structure of course 
so nearly resembles the network of small twigs in the service-berry bush that it 
was difficult to tell where the nest stopped and the twigs began. 

The nest itself, which at first appeared to be a rather fragile structure, upon 
closer examination: proved to be a remarkable piece of bird architecture. It was 
composed of a platform of very crooked dead twigs, thickly interlaced to form a 
basket-like structure, in which the nest proper was firmly placed. ‘The latter, 
which was entirely separate from the outer basket was a beautifully woven and 
interlaced cup, composed of fine weed stalks on the outside, giving place to fine, 
brown, fibrous rootlets toward the interior which was sparingly lined with 
horsehair. 

In general appearance the exterior was not unlike the nest of the white- 
rumped shrike, while the interior or nest proper closely resembled a black-headed 
grosbeak’s nest. The entire structure, while not particularly artistic, exhibited a 
high grade of bird architecture and was remarkably strong and durable. 

The nest outside measured about six inches in diameter by six inches in 
depth, and the interior structure measured outside 4% inches in diameter by 2% 
inches deep; inside 334 inches in diameter by 24 inches deep. 

During the entire time I was examining and photographing the nest the male 
remained at the very top of a nearby service-berry bush, perfectly silent and ap- 
parently unconcerned. After flushing her from the nest I did not see the 
female again. 

The nest contained three beautifully blotched eggs in which incubation was 
well advanced. ‘They measure 1.12x.81, 1.12x.82, and 1.10x.80. 

I am inclined to think that the date of nesting given by most authorities, is 
somewhat earlier in that altitude, as the service-berry and scrub-oak are not leafed 
out enough to furnish suitable concealment until late in May and I think about 
June 1 is an average date for fresh eggs in that locality. 

The young of the year are not very much in evidence until they are well 
matured, but during August and September by which time the young are all able 
to take care of themselves the birds are particularly conspicuous and noisy. 

It has been stated upon good authority that these birds are addicted to nest 
robbing, but I have never seen any indications of this and judging from the good 
feeling which apparently exists between these birds and other species I am in- 
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clined to think that their depredations are not as extensive as those of others 
of the jay family. 

As soon as the young birds are able to travel there seems to be a sort of ver- 
tical migration, during which large numbers of the birds ascend a few thousand 
feet into the heavier timbered country, evidently in search of insect food, although 
I have not examined stomachs to verify this statement. This vertical movement 
does not affect the entire number of the species for, as I have stated, during 
August and September the birds are much in evidence thruout their range. 

With the first frosts they congregate in small scattered flocks and perform 
whatever migration may be credited to them, which I am inclined to think amounts 
to very little, usually before the first big storm; but climatic conditions seem to have 
very little effect upon them, food supply alone being responsible for their migratory 
movements. 

When the winter coat of white has entirely covered their food on the bleak 
hillsides, they return to their winter haunts nearer the inhabited sections where the 
waste from barn-yard and granary affords an abundant food supply until spring 


comes again. 
Denver, Colorado. 


THE BREEDING BIRDS OF ESCONDIDO 


By C. S. SHARP 


HE territory covered in the following list lies in the west-central part of San 
Diego County and about thirty to thirty-five miles north of San Diego. It 
comprises the valleys of Escondido and San Pasqual and part of the Ber- 

nardo Rancho. Escondido, by which name both the town and valley are now 
called, was originally an old Spanish grant, Rancho Rincon del Diablo, which 
comprised some 13,000 acres of hill and valley land. San Pasqual and Bernardo 
adjoin the grant on the east and south and both are crossed, San Pasqual for its 
whole length, by the Bernardo River, which takes its beginning in the mountains 
to the east in the Santa Ysabel and Pamo creeks. As the Bernardo River it flows in 
a general westerly course and finally reaches the coast as the San Dieguito River at 
the big laguna of that name lying north of Del Mar. 

Where it leaves what we call Crescent Valley (below Bernardo and _ south- 
west of Escondido) and takes its way between the hills to the laguna and the sea, 
some twelve miles away, the elevation above sea level is 225 feet (U. S. Geological 
Survey). At the upper end of San Pasqual the elevation is 350 feet, distance 
about ten miles, Bernardo lying between. At Escondido the elevations run from 
700 to 800 or 900 feet, with many hills scattered over the valley, and principally on 
its outskirts, running up a few hundred feet more; distance inland about 
fifteen miles. 

The greater part of all this is under cultivation; only the higher hills retain 
their covering of brush, and live oaks that once were plentifully scattered over the 
valley are only found now on some of the higher northern exposures and in 
the ravines. 

Much of the land is given up to farming and there are hundreds of acres of 
orchards and vineyards. San Pasqual and Bernardo are wholly dairy and farm- 
ing countries with few orchards, many alfalfa fields, and several fine eucalyptus 
groves. All along the Bernardo river for nearly its entire course to Crescent Valley 
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there is a more or less thick growth of willows, in some places forming fine large 
groves with many large cottonwoods and a few sycamores. ‘This is a bird paradise 
and much of my hunting and collecting has beendone here. At Crescent Valley 
there are some fine oak groves and the hillsides are still pretty well covered with 
trees. There are many large cactus patches on the south slopes and the hillsides 
and small ravines are well filled with sage, grease-wood, sumac and wild lilac. 
Bernardo boasts of one tule pond, San Pasqual of two, and there are several water 
holes along the river, which may run well into July, or not at all, according to the 
season’s rains. For two successive years one San Pasqual pond and the Bernardo 
pond were dry. In 1906 the San Pasqual pond had five feet of waterin the tule 
patch and the river was running until August. The average rainfall here is about 
fourteen inches. 

The following list comprises all the birds known to have nested in this section 
and isthe result of observations covering some sixteen years. Most of the species 
given are regular breeders, some very common, others rare but regular, a few casual 
only. Almost all, however, nest here in such sufficient numbers as to be consid- 
ered fairly common in consideration of the comparatively limited territory suitable 
to their requirements. 

In some few instances there has been considerable difference in relative 
abundance, traceable without doubt to the character of the preceding winter; but in 
most cases the number of nesting birds remains apparently uniform. In the nest- 
ing seasons following several very dry winters previous to 1905 one of the com- 
monest birds along the river in San Pasqual was the willow goldfinch, while the 
lazuli bunting was comparatively rare. In the season of 1905, after a winter of 
more than the average rainfall, the goldfinch was noticeably wanting and in 1906, 
after a very wet winter, it was hard to find them at all. In 1905 the lazuli bunt- 
ing was everywhere, as common, almost, as the house finch, but was not at all com- 
mon in 1906. In 1906, the lawrence goldfinch was more plentiful than I had ever 
seen it, and the Arkansas goldfinch was nesting in the orchards and willows in 
great abundance. Previous to 1905, the long-eared owl was a very common bird 
in the willow groves along the river; but since then they have been noticeably 
absent, and the nest complements, previously four or five, are largely of three 
eggs only. These birds were seldom disturbed and it is rather hard to account for 
their diminished numbers on any other ground than that the wet seasons caused the 
destruction of the various small mammals on which they so largely feed, causing 
them to migrate to better hunting grounds. 

I am very well convinced that most of our resident birds produce and bring to 
maturity two broods in a season, some even more. With the Raptores one brood is 
a rule unless the first clutch of eggs is taken when a second is always laid. 

The long-eared owl, however, and possibly the burrowing owl will often raise 
two broods. Of the other birds the California shrike, western mockingbird, 
mourning dove, house finch, black-chinned hummingbird, and probably the 
Anthony towhee and western lark sparrow will raise three broods under favorable 
conditions. The two former species I have known to do soin my own orchard, 
the types of eggs being the same in every case. In the following list the dates 
given are for the earliest and latest nesting dates, the eggs showing very slight or 
no traces of incubation unless otherwise stated. . 

I am greatly indebted to Messrs. N. K. and B. P. Carpenter for the use of 
their field and nesting notes ‘which have aided me materially in compiling the list. 


Colymbus nigricollis californicus. American Eared Grebe. A very rare breed- 
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ing bird. My only record is April 22, 1906, when a nest with seven partly incu- 
bated eggs was found in a tule pond in San Pasqual. 

Podilymbus podiceps. Pied-billed Grebe. Rare breeder; only appears when 
the ponds are unusually full; fresh eggs noticed May 3 to June 24. 

Anas boschas. Mallard. Only record is one nest found near Escondido 
in 1896. 

Querquedula cyanoptera. Cinnamon Teal. <A few pairs nest in San Pasqual 
near the ponds and water holes along the river; April 18 to May 13. : 

Erismatura jamaicensis. Ruddy Duck. Rare; I only know of two records 
of its breeding in San Pasqual inten years. One of these was June 5, 1906, when 
six nearly hatched eggs were found in a this year’s coot’s nest; no down used in 
the lining. 

Rallus virginianus, Virginia Rail. Very rare; found nesting in San Pasqual 
in 1900 and 1902. 

Porzana carolina. Sora. Rare; found at Bernardo in 1902. Forseveral years 
a pair have nested in nearly the same locality on the river below Escondido. Each 
year the nest was discovered before the clutch of eggs was complete and on going 
back a few days later the nest was always empty. My-informant suspected a snake. 
It is more than likely tho that the bird removed the eggs herself. 

Gallinula galeata. - Florida Gallinule. Found nesting in San Pasqual, in 
1900 and 1901. Not seen since. 

Fulica americana, American Coot. Common resident. Every pond and 
water hole has its colony. Eggs far advanced in incubation were found April 20, 
1903; and fresh on July 1, 1906. 

Oxyechus vociferus. Kildeer. Common around ponds and damp places; May 
8, 1896 (far advanced), to June 3, 1898. : 

Lophortyx californicus vallicola. Valley Quail. Common everywhere. Nest- 
ing most plentifully in vineyards and under hay cocks, often within a few feet of 
house and barn. April 12%to July 25 (advanced). 

Zenaidura carolinensis. Mourning Dove. Common everywhere; March 15 to 
September 2. 

Cathartes aura. Turkey Vulture. Resident from about middle of January to 
November; nests regularly but sparingly in the rock piles on higher hills in April. 

Accipiter cooperi. Cooper Hawk. Not a common resident; nests in the groves 
along the rivers and in the wooded ravines. Most commonly seen around the 
chicken yards where it does considerable damage. April 2 to June 21. 

Buteo borealis calurus. Western Red-tailed Hawk. Common resident. More 
plentiful in the higher interior valleys. February 26 (far advanced) to May 4. 

Buteo lineatus elegans. Red-bellied Hawk. Common resident. Nests in 
groves along rivers. March 6, 1904 to July 4, 1906 (young a few days old). 

Buteo swainsoni. Swainson Hawk. Not uncommon summer visitant nesting 
anywhere in the largest trees. Occasionally comes in great flocks in the spring 
migration. April 15 to June 1. 

Aquila chrysaetos. Golden Eagle. Not uncommon resident, tho apparently 
known or seen by but few people here, owing to its tendency to keep to the hills 
and wilder country. Often seen over the valley, singly or a pair, sometimes three 
together. On March 27, 1904, I sawa bunch of five, four light-colored and the 
other very dark, and a few minutes afterwards saw another pair, both dark. April 
1 to April 29. 

Falco peregrinus anatum. Duck Hawk. Very rare; only one pair in the 
limits of section covered. Resident and have occupied the same cliff for twenty 
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years to my knowledge and were ‘‘old residents’’ before that. Only three pairs 
known in a radius of thirty miles. Nesting early in April. 

Falco sparverius. American Sparrow Hawk. Common resident, nesting 
anywhere it can find a tree with a suitable cavity. March 25 to June 14. 

Strix pratincola. American Barn Owl. Common resident. Nesting in any 
suitable place. Has been found in trees, crevices in ledges, pigeon boxes, inside a 
huge wood-rat’s nest, at the entrance to a tunnel in an abandoned mining shaft, 
65 feet below the surface, and in an old crow’s nest. March 11 (advanced) to May 
22 (advanced). 

Asio wilsonianus. American Long-eared Owl. Common resident. Up to a 
few years ago almost every old crow’s, hawk’s or rat’s nest along the river in San 
Pasqual had its pair of owls. Of late, for some unknown reason they have been 
less plentiful. As probably half of the eggs produced were successfully hatched 
(to make a very low estimate) and the birds are seldom molested, it is rather dif- 
ficult to account for their apparently diminishing numbers. ‘The earliest recorded 
set was taken by the late J. M. Hatch on February 14, 1896. Eggs have been 
found fresh on the 10th of May. 

Megascops asio bendirei. California Screech Owl. Not a common resident. 
More often heard at night than seen in the daytime, and probably its apparent 
rarity can be accounted for by its nocturnal habits. March 24 to May 31 (advanced). 

Bubo virginianus pacificus. Pacific Horned Owl. Not a common resident. 
More plentiful in the higher interior valleys. February 2to March 16. 

Speotyto cunicularia hypogea. Burrowing Owl. Common _ everywhere. 
March 23 to June 16 (commenced). 

Glaucidium gnoma, Pygmy Owl. A pair of these diminutive owls were 
found nesting at Escondido by the late J. M. Hatch in 1895 and 1896. ‘The 
nests were in oaks not far apart both being in hollow, nearly horizontal limbs 
with openings allowing access to the nest from either side. The first nest had, I 
believe, very badly incubated eggs and was not disturbed. It was not located the 
following year until the eggs had hatched. The trees were shortly after cut down 
and the birds disappeared. ‘There are no other instances of the species being seen 
here. Mr. Chas. Schnack who was with Mr. Hatch when the second nest was 
found tells me the owls had a curious trick of flattening themselves out on a branch 
so that it was almost impossible to tell them from the branch itself. 

Geococcyx californianus. Road-runner. Common everywhere, especially 
around the cactus patches. Most every patch of any size hasits nest. February 14 
(advanced) to June 1 (commenced). 

Dryobates pubescens turati. Willow Woodpecker. Rather rare among the 
willows along the river in San Pasqual. April 22 to May 24. 

Dryobates nuttalli. Nuttall Woodpecker. Rather common among the willows 
in San Pasqual and in the low-lying oaks near the river. Rarely seen in Escon- 
dido. April 15 to June 18. 

Melanerpes formicivorusbairdi. California Woodpecker. Rare in the valleys. 
Never seen in San Pasqual. Common however in the higher interior valleys. 
May 24 (young) to June 11. 

Colaptes cafer collaris. Red-shafted Flicker. Not uncommon in San Pasqual 
and Escondido where there is suitable timber for it to operate upon. April 14 to 
June 15. 

Phalenoptilus nuttalli californicus. Dusky Poor-will. Altho no authentic 
record of the breeding of this species here has been secured it is without doubt en- 
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titled to a place on this list. Its curious, rather profane sounding cry being con- 
stantly heard during what should be its nesting season. 

Chordeiles acutipennis texensis. Texas Nighthawk. Rather an uncommon 
breeding bird. Seems to nest most commonly in the vineyards, placing the eggs 
on the bare ground under or near a vine. 

Aeronautes melanoleucus. White-throated Swift. Quite a colony of swifts 
nests each year in a great cliff in San Pasqual which so far has defied all efforts at 
conquest. In 1898, Mr. E. Schnack found several nests of the swifts with eggs in a 
small cave at one end of the main ledge. 

Trochilus alexandri. Black-chinned Hummingbird. Very common among 
the sycamores and eucalyptus groves and willows. Two and probably three broods 
are raised in a season. April 15 (advanced) to July 23. 

Calypte coste. Costa Hummingbird. Common among sage and greasewood 
on the low hillsides and near small ravines and in the eucalyptus groves. May 9 
to July 2; probably two broods. 

Calypte anna. Anna Hummingbird. Not so common as the two preceding 
species. Seems to have a preference for the orange and lemon groves. Probably 
two broods. March 19 (half grown young) to July 20. 

Tyrannus verticalis. Arkansas Kingbird. Common resident. May 5 to 
July 3. 

Tyrannus vociferans. Cassin Kingbird. A very uncommon breeding bird in 
this section. May 23 to June 27. 

Myiarchus cinerascens. Ash-throated Flycatcher. Not uncommon in the 
willows along the rivers and among the oaks. May 7 to June 21. 

Sayornis saya. Say Phebe. One record only, in this vicinity, April 22, 
1906, when Mr. B. P. Carpenter found a nest with fresh eggs over the main en- 
trance to the Escondido High School building. 

Sayornis nigricans. Black Phcebe. Common resident, nesting around build- 
ings, bridges, rocks, etc., generally not far from water, often over it. April 16 
(far advanced) to June 16. ‘Two broods, probably three, are raised. 

Contopus richardsoni. Western Wood Pewee. Rather a common nesting 
bird along the rivers and among the oaks. May 10 to June 30. Twobroods raised. 

Empidonax trailli, Traill Flycatcher. A nest found by me in San Pasqual on 
June 4, 1905, is the only record here for this species. 

Otocoris alpestris actia. California Horned Lark. One of our most com- 
mon residents. April 6 (advanced) to June 20. 

Aphelocoma californica obscura. Belding Jay. Rather a common resident 
among the oaks and willows. March 10 to June 10. 

Corvus brachyrynchos hesperis. California Crow. Common resident in the 
groves along the rivers. March 27 to May 13. 

Agelaius pheniceus neutralis. San Diego Red-winged Blackbird. Common 
around the ponds and rivers. April 14 to May 20. One brood as arule, unless 
first clutch of eggs is taken or destroyed. 

Agelaius tricolor. Tri-colored Blackbird. Somewhat less common than the 
preceding; nesting the same. April 30 to May 26. 

Sturnella magna neglecta. Western Meadowlark. Common resident. March 
23 to June 15. 

Icterus cucullatus nelsoni. Arizona Hooded Oriole. Common summer visi- 
tant, nesting mostly in the eucalyptus groves. April 20 to July 15 (advanced). 
Two broods are raised. 

Icterus bullocki, Bullock Oriole. Common summer visitant. Most com- 
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monly found in the sycamores and cottonwoods along the rivers. May 3 to June 7. 

Euphagus cyanocephalus. Brewer Blackbird. Very common resident, nesting 
in small colonies of perhaps a dozen pairs most anywhere. April 15 to June 10. 

Carpodacus mexicanus frontalis. House Finch. Common resident, nesting 
anywhere. April 2 to July 20. Probably three broods are raised. 

Astragalinus tristis salicamans. Willow Goldfinch. Common along the 
river in San Pasqual. Varying greatly in numbers according to season. After a 
wet spring with late rains, when the river is running well into the summer,. they 
are almost wholly lacking in sections where a dry season finds them most plentiful. 
May 4 to July 21 (advanced). ‘Two broods may possibly be raised. 

Astragalinus psaltria hesperophilus. Green-backed Goldfinch. Very com- 
mon, nesting in small colonies in the orchards and indeed most anywhere. ‘Two, 
possibly three broods are raised. April 22 to July 21. 

Astragalinus lawrencei. Lawrence Goldfinch. Not uncommon summer visi- 
tant, nesting in colonies of a few pairs in the orchards and other suitable places. 
One brood only, as arule. April 12 to May 25. 

Chondestes grammacus strigatus. Western Lark Sparrow. Very common resi- 
dent, nesting most anywhere, on ground, in low bushes, trees or vines. March 
27 to July 6. ‘Two, possibly three, broods are raised. 

Spizella socialis arizone. Western Chipping Sparrow. Rather uncommon in 
Escondido. Not seenin San Pasqual. Common in higher interior valleys, nesting 
in first part of May. May 5to 11. 

Spizella atrogularis, Black-chinned Sparrow. A nest with three eggs found 
near my house on June 12, 1905, and kindly presented to me by Mr. C. L. 
Pauter of Escondido has been indentified by Mr. E. J. Horgan of the U.S. Nat. 
Museum as being undoubtedly of this species. It is the only record of the appear- 
ance of the species here that I have heard of. 

Amphispiza belli. Bell Sparrow. Very rare. Only two definite records from 
San Pasqual. Nests were found by myself in 1905 (June 18), and by N. K. Car- 
penter on May 27, 1906 (advanced). 

Aimophila ruficeps. Rufous-crowned Sparrow. Very rare. Only positive 
record is that of a nest with two young and two almost pipped eggs found on March 
11, 1900. Said to have been not uncommon in the earlier days when the hillsides 
had not been cleared of brush. 

Melospiza cinerea cooperi. San Diego Song Sparrow. Common resident. 
Very plentiful in San Pasqual along the river. April 14 to July 18 (advanced); two 


‘ broods, possibly three. 


Pipilo maculatus megalonyx. Spurred Towhee. Not a very common resi- 
dent. Rather rare in Escondido but found more commonly in San Pasqual. March 
11 to May 10 (young). 

Pipilo fuscus senicula. Anthony Towhee. One of our most common residents. 
Found everywhere. March 19 to July 12. 

Zamelodia melanocephala. Black-headed Grosbeak. A very common summer 
visitant, nesting mostly in the willows along the rivers. April 28 to July 2. 

Guiraca cerulea lazula. Western Blue Grosbeak. Rare. Has been found 
nesting in both Escondido and San Pasqual. May 5 to June 26. 

Cyanospiza amena. [Lazuli Bunting. Common but somewhat irregular in 
its appearance. April 30 to June 2. ¢ 

Progne subis hesperia. Western Martin. Very rare. Only one pair known 
to nest in Escondido. ‘These for many seasons returned to the same cavity in a 
sycamore standing beside a barn on a fruit ranch here, but have been missing now 
for two seasons. 
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Petrochelidon lunifrons, Cliff Swallow. Very common visitant in summer, 
nesting around the buildings, occasionally on the large boulders on the hillsides. 
May 3 to July 21. ‘Two broods sometimes raised. 

Phainopepla nitens. Phainopepla. Not uncommon, but rather variable as to 
numbers. Seen in greatest abundance in 1902. Since then there seem to have 
been fewer of the species here. May 8 (far advanced) to July 4 (young). 

Lanius ludovicianus gambeli. California Shrike. One of our common resi- 
dents, nesting most anywhere in trees or brush-piles. Often three broods are 
raised in a season. March 5 to June 22. 

Vireo gilvus swainsoni. Western Warbling Vireo. Not uncommon around 
upper end of Escondido Valley. Not seen in San Pasqual yet, tho it probably 


occurs there. One brood only, in early June. 
Vireo pusillus. Least Vireo. Very common in the willow groves along the 


rivers. ‘Two broods may possibly be raised. April 24 to June 18. 

Dendroica estiva. Yellow Warbler. Not uncommon in Escondido but 
rather rare in San Pasqual. May 18 (far advanced) to June 20. 

Geothlypis trichas occidentalis. Western Yellow-throat. Not uncommon 
along the river in San Pasqual; rarein Escondido. May 18 to June 14. 

Icteria virens longicauda. Long-tailed Chat. Quite common along the river 
in San Pasqual. Rarely seen at any time in Escondido. May 10 to June 4. 

Wilsonia pusilla chryseola. xolden Pileolated Warbler.’ Only one_ nesting 
record in San Pasqual: June 16, 1901. 

Mimus polyglottos leucopterus. Western Mockingbird. One of commonest 
residents. Two, often three, broods are raised. April 5 to June 4. 

Toxostoma redivivum pasadenense. Pasadena Thrasher. One of our com- 
mon residents. ‘Two broods, possibly three, are raised. February 18 to June 13. 

Heleodytes brunneicapillus couesi. Cactus Wren. Common resident; almost 
every good-sized cactus patch has its pair of wrens. More common in San Pas- 
qual. April 16 to June 2; possibly two broods. 

Catherpes mexicanus punctulatus. Dotted Canyon Wren. Not common; 
found only in a few of the more rocky ravines running up from the valleys. April 


8 to April 17. 
Thryomanes bewickii charienturus. California Bewick Wren. Not uncommon 


in the willow groves along the river in San Pasqual. Rather irregular in abun- 
dance. Quite common in 1900 and 1901, much less so since, and in some years 
hardly seen. April 14 to June 2. 

Troglodytes aedon parkmani. Parkman Wren. Very common in the willows 
along the rivers; to a lesser extent among the oaks, even when near the river. April 
16 to June 12. Possibly two broods. 

Bezolophus inornatus. Plain Titmouse. I found this species nesting at 
Crescent Valley at 250 feet elevation on April 14, 1906. ‘This is the only record. 
This bird is common among the oaks in the higher mountains but never comes into 
the valleys. Mrs. Bailey found it breeding in May, 1889, and in June, 1894, at Maj. 
Merriam’s ranch at Twin Oaks (Auk XIII, page 115) which is at about the same 
elevation as Escondido (750 feet) and a few miles north. That might perhaps be 
explained by the fact that the ravines at Twin Oaks are much more thickly wooded 
and were especially so at that time, with a fine grove of large oaks on the Merriam 
ranch such as one cannot find now-a-days in Escondido. Both records are inter- 
esting as the species seems to be most at home at a higher altitude. 

Chamea fasciata henshawi. Pallid Wren-Tit. Common in and. near the 
bushy ravines and on the higher hillsides. March 11 (young) to May 23. 
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Psaltriparus minimus californicus. California Bush-tit. Common among the 
willows, oaks, and higher brush along the rivers and on hillsides. March 18, to 
June 14. 

Polioptila cerulea obscura. Western Gnatcatcher. Not uncommon in the 
brush near ravines and on low hillsides and among the willows. April 16 to 
June 24. 

Polioptila californica. Black-tailed Gnatcatcher. Only found once by me in 
San Pasqual, April 5, 1901. Several nests said to have been found at Escondido. 

Sialia mexicana, Western Bluebird. Nest found at Crescent Valley with 
young in March, 1905. No other record. Breeds plentifully in the higher moun- 
tains and valleys. 

Supplementary list of birds found breeding at F-scondido Reservoir, elevation 
1250 feet, and about two miles outside limits covered in foregoing list: 

Vireo huttoni oberholseri, Oberholser Vireo. 

Sitta carolinensis aculeata. Slender-billed Nuthatch. Both the above found 
by Mr. James Dixon. ‘The latter species, possibly both, decidedly out of its range 
which should be the higher hills up to the level of the deciduous oaks. 

Birds found breeding at Vista, Guajome and San Luts Rey, 10 to 75 miles 
northwesterly from Escondido: 

Corvus corax sinuatus. American Raven. Found by Mr. B. P. Carpenter 
nesting at Vista in 1905. 

Plegadis guarauna. White-faced Glossy Ibis. A colony of about a dozen 
birds was found nesting in the tules at Guajome in i901. No other records. 

Ardetta exilis. Least Bittern. Found nesting in the tules at San Luis Rey 
in 1901. 

Telmatodytes palustris paludicola. Tule Wren. Common in the tules at San 
Luis Rey; never seen around the ponds in San Pasqual. 

Escondido, California. 


GULLS AS SCAVENGERS 
By WALTER K. FISHER 


HAT gulls are admirable scavengers is a fact well known, and it is considered 

of sufficient economic importance to insure their protection by all enlightened 

sea-coast towns. Some municipalities dump their garbage into the sea, and 
if gulls are at all common they do the rest, with the aid of numerous other water 
birds. Altho the neighborhood of a garbage chute may not be attractive to the 
average bird student, it is none the less a good place to watch and photograph 
gulls, provided these birds are plentiful in its vicinity. 

Not far from the town of Monterey, California, there is such a chute, used 
chiefly by the Presidio of Monterey. On either side are convenient rocks upon 
which to stand, or place a tripod. The gulls swim in to the base of the chute and 
are very tame, or were three years ago. After feeding they sit about on the rocks, 
and one has little trouble in securing all the negatives he desires. The accom- 
panying picture shows a number of immature gulls watching for morsels to be 
washed out by the waves. The immaturity of these birds may account for their lack 
of fear. I am not sufficiently practiced to be able to identify young gulls on the 
water, but the old birds which were common in the vicinity were chiefly Larus 
argentatus and L. occidentalis; so it is probable that the majority of the birds in 
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the picture belong to these species. At that particular time (December, 1903) sea- 
birds were unusually numerous in Monterey Bay, owing to the presence of schools 


of herrings. 


Stanford University, California. 


GULLS FEEDING ON GARBAGE NEAR MONTEREY; 184 BIRDS IN THE PICTURE 


NOTES FROM THE PHILIPPINES 


By JOSEPH CLEMENS 


OTING the Editor’s request for articles, I concluded to send a word. Have 
had just a little time for collecting, but have taken about 80 species and wish 
to speak of one—the monkey-eating forest eagle, which Mr. W. R. Ogilvie- 

Grant made known as Pithecophaga jefferi. 

I send two pictures of a living specimen, taken by Capt. James W. Van Dusen 
of the Med. Dept., U.S. A. The best picture (herewith reproduced) was taken 
when the bird was full of spirit and pride. The second was taken after the bird 
had broken its leg trying to force its way out ofits prison. I have no doubt they 
are the only pictures in existence of this species. The bird was brought into the 
market by the Moros and purchased by Lt. Farrell, 15th Infty., U. S. A. It was 
killed during my absence to Manila and skinned by a Hospital Corps Sergeant. I 
put three hours’ work on the skin on my return, and hope it is all right. 

The descriptions of its spirits, and the manner of carrying its ruff constantly 
extended, given me by the Doctor, were very interesting. When they put in a 
chicken for its dinner, the bird would take it when hungry and eat it all; otherwise 
only the entrails. 
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I have since skinned and have in my collection another. In this one I found 
a monkey, not yet digested. The paws were torn off and swallowed whole. Then 
the next joint, and so on. It was eaten hair and all. The bird had then perched 
on a tree, to be shot by one of the Companies on a hike. 

From the specimen in the picture, I took the following measurements in milli- 
meters: Length, 1076.8; wing, 584; tail, 431.8; tarsus, 127; middle claw, 114.3; 
middle tail feather, width, 82.55. Measurements of the second specimen is in 
inches: Length, 40; spread of wings, 76; wing, 24. This bird was very poor 
and weighed only 8 pounds, whereas the weight given of a specimen described | by 
Whitehead was between 16 and 20 pounds. 


THE MONKEY-EATING FOREST EAGLE OF 


THE PHILIPPINES 


I occasionally see one fly from one hill to the other and may secure more. I 
also have a small long-winged eagle with stretch of wings two inches more than 
this short-winged species. 

We are stationed on Mindanao by the shore of Lake Lanao, 2700 feet altitude, 
one of the most prolific places in the world. My wife has gotten nearly 1000 
species of plants, about one-eighth of them new. I have been impressed with the 
large number of flycatchers. The last I took was a pair of brilliant gold color. 
We have so much rain that it makes collecting difficult. 


Manila, P. I. 
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EDITORIALS 


As we have had to send in copy for this issue 
several days in advance of May 1, the date we 
fixed in our March issue on which to ‘‘close 
the polls’’ in the vote on certain usages, the 
final result of the vote will be announced in 
our July issue. We have received a number of 
extended arguments, for, as well as against, 
each of the questions. One of these replies, 
from Mr. Dawson, is printed in full on another 

ge. Wewill admit that it presents to us 
the ‘‘capitalization’’ question in a new light. 
It pays to ‘‘argufy,’’ as long as the contestants 
are each open to conviction. And we con- 
gratulate ourselves on having put these ques- 
tions before our readers. We are /earning 
things. 


Whether to establish certain generic names 
by the ‘‘first species rule’’ or by ‘‘elimination’’ 
is lately holding the entire attention of several 
of our experts in nomenclature. Whichever 
contention wins out, a large number of bird 
names will have to be changed. For one 
generic name changed often means many new 
specific combinations. Mr. Stone and Dr. 
Allen, both members of the A. O. U. Commit- 
tee, have come out within a few days of each 
other with exhaustive reviews of our North 
American genera of birds treated from the 
different standpoints. Incidentally a number 
of old names have been dug out, which the in- 
vestigators agree will have to replace well- 
known names if the “law of priority’? be 
strictly enforced. 

All this is disheartening. It somehow 
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seems to us that Taverner is right. Most of 
the rules in the Code are purely arbitrary, such 
as the taking of Linnaeus at 1758. Why not 
make one more arbitrary rule, for the sake of 
uniformity and common sense, and take the 
A. O. U. 1895 Check-List as establishing the 
generic names of North American birds for all 
time? We will just warrant that a three-fourths 
vote of Fellows and Members of the A. O. U. 
would authorize such a ruling. And why not? 
Our system of nomenclature doesn’t mean 
anything in the way of phylogeny anyway. All 
it can dois to supply names and groupings; 
and these ought to be serviceable. Nomen- 
clature isa game that only a dozen, or less, 
specialists play at; and the game is never 
ended. Why not settle on a set of names 
selected, say, on the grounds of most frequent 
employment in literature for the past twelve 
years? Wouldn’t a shout of rejoicing be raised 
by the hundreds of people who are studying 
birds not nomenclature! If this majority 
would just assert itself, the microscopic minor- 
ity would find little reason for the continuance 
of their labors, and their valuable energies 
would soon be directed into. more profitable 
channels. We mean perfect respect for such 
men as Allen and Stone who are thoroly con- 
scientious in carrying out the system at present 
in vogue. The work they do involves drud- 
gery of a most trying sort, unrealized by those 
who have not attempted similar undertakings, 
It is the system we deprecate. 


Our fellow Cooper Club member, Mr. H. H. 
Bailey, of 321 54th Street, Newport News, Vir- 
ginia, extends to bird men generally a cordial 
invitation to look him up at his home during 
the present Jamestown Exposition. Mr. 
Bailey has arranged his extensive collections 
so as to be readily accessible for inspection, 
and these we have reason to know are well 
worth one’s while to examine. 


The Alexander Expedition left Seattle April 
10, bound for southeastern Alaska in quest of 
specimens and information in several depart- 
ments of natural history. The party is pro- 
vided with every facility for thoro field work, 
even to a power boat and crew, so that seques- 
tered islands may be readily visited. Mammals, 
birds, plants and molluscs will be given most 
attention. This is the best-equipped expedi- 
tion which has entered the field on the north- 
west coast for many years, and we are look- 
ing forward to exceptional results. The party 
consists of Miss A. M. Alexander, who leads 
the expedition, Mr. Joseph Dixon, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Stephens, and Mr, Chase Littlejohn. 


We learn from Science of March 15, that 
“Mr. Frank M. Chapman, curator of ornithol- 
ogy of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, is engaged in making a collection for the 
museum of southern birds, especially of white 
herons in various stages of development.”’ 


Arizona is not being neglected this year or- 
nithologically; for, aside from the two or three 
resident bird men, Mr. Austin Paul Smith is 
collecting in the vicinity of Benson, and Mr, 
H. W. Marsden is working the Tucson region, 
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We are indebted to Mr. Robert B. Rockwell, 
of Denver, for the following information in 
regard to the new scientific society lately 
formed in Colorado. 

On December 18, 1906, a number of the 
scientific workers of Colorado met at Denver 
and organized the Colorado Biological Society, 
which has been incorporated under the laws of 
the State of Colorado, 

The Charter Membership consists of men 
specializing in Botany, Mammalogy, Ornithol- 
ogy and Entomology and altho fewin num- 
bers at present, the society will endeavor to 
secure as members all of the scientific workers 
of Colorado and adjoining states. 

The policy of the new organization will be to 
foster and encourage practical field work, with 
“results? as the watchword, Especial atten- 
tion will be paid to the collection and _preser- 
vation of existing biological information rela- 
tive to Colorado, and investigation along all 
lines of scientific biological work which have 
heretofore been more or less neglected. 

There has been a growing demand for an 
organization in the State which would tend to 
bring scientific students thruout the Rocky 
Mountain region into closer touch with each 
other and enable all to work more or less in 
unison; and it is hoped that the new Society 
will not only furnish the means to this end 
but that it will go further and perform the 
same function for Colorado that the Cooper 
Club has for California. 

The Society has accepted an invitation to 
affiliate with the Colorado Museum of Natural 
History, located at Denver, which gives it the 
necessary backing and support so necessary to 
a young organization of this kind; thru this 
combination it is expected that a great deal of 
work of scientific and practical value will be 
accomplished. 

The charter membership consists of Messrs. 
Ellsworth Bethel, Victor H. Borcherdt, Geo. 
I, Cannon, Fred M. Dille, J. Clarence Hersey, 
L. J. Hersey, and Robert B. Rockwell, all of 
Denver, W. L. Burnett of Ft. Collins, E. R. 
Warren of Colorado Springs, and W. D. Hol- 
lister of Albuquerque, N. M. 

All communications to the Society should be 
addressed to Fred M. Dille, Corresponding 
Secretary, 307 Continental Bldg., Denver, 
Colorado. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
IN REGARD To THE MOOTED POINTS 


Editor THe CONDOR: 

If I may be pardoned in exceeding the 
“postal card’’ limit, | should like to touch at 
length on two of the mooted points; for one 
cannot express either reason or emotion in a 
single written ‘‘Yes’’ or ‘‘No’’, 
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(1) Unquestionably those who prefer the 
metric system are justified by current usage 
in advanced scientific circles, and they have 
the future with them. But, as certainly, 
measurements expressed in the metric system 
are unintelligible to most of us. They may be 
laboriously puzzled out, but they are not quickly 
sensed, as are measurements in inches and 
hundredths, The case is quite hopeless for 
those of us who do not happen to have enjoyed 
the early advantages of drill in the metric sys- 
tem. For myself I think I could derive the 
equation for the Conchoid of Nicomedes with 
passable credit; but if you told me that an egg 
was 26.23 mm long, I should have to study to 
know whether you had a California Condor’s 
or an Anna Hummingbird’s. Please, Mr. Editor, 
be patient with those of us who, altho only 
half way across the stage, are far too busy to go 
back and begin over again, 

(2) Reformed spelling? Yes; altho I do 
not follow the President thru thick and thin. 
The substitution of ¢ for ed, asin b/usht and 
kist, is pedantic and, quite evidently, unpopu- 
lar. 

(3) For the capitalization of vernacular 
names, a hearty Jes’ And for weightier 
reasons than those of prominence and eye-ease, 
already recited. 

The accepted vernacular names of American 
ornithology have acquired greater stability than 
the vaunted Latin. The Latin name of the 
Evening Grosbeak has been changed twice 
within the last decade; but no one has thought 
of changing the vernacular as whimsical as it is. 
The Western Winter Wren has been 7rog/o- 
dytes sp., Anorthura sp., and Olbiorchilus sp., 
within recent memory, but the note-book short- 
hand is still ‘‘W. W. W.”’ and always will be, 
whatever mire of Latinity “varium et muta- 
bile” they try to stick itin. Ergo the English 
name in fact deserves as much consideration at 
the hands of an editor who would be under- 
stood as the scientific name. 

But more important still is the fact that the 
name of a species, whether English or Latin, 
isa proper name. The basis of distinction be- 
tween named birds is not individual but specific. 
We do not call an Audubon Warbler ‘‘Mary”’ 
to distinguish it from other individuals, but our 
common aim and interest is to declare it 
propre, or peculiar, as compared with birds of 
other species, as Myrtle Warbler, Palm War- 
bler, etc. 

This is neither falsification of grammar nor 
hair-splitting. Moreover, we require capitali- 
zation of species in the interest of accuracy. If 
I speak of an evening grosbeak, I may refer to 
aspecimen of Hadbia—or is it Zamelodia now?— 
Zamelodia melanocephala, seen at evening; 
but there is no uncertainty whatever if I speak 
of an Evening Grosbeak. 
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As matter of fact this principle of capitaliza- 
tion in bird names has to be applied still further, 
in the interests of accuracy. When I read of 
‘“‘warblers in the woods’’ how shall I know that 
the author does not refer to Thrushes, Catbirds, 
Vireos, and all birds which warble? But if he 
says ‘‘Warblers’’ he can of course mean only 
Mniotiltide. 

By all means, Mr. Editor, if we would be in- 
telligible, logical, and consistent, let us use 
capitals a/ways in presenting specific names of 
birds, and elsewhere in referring to the higher 
groups, wherever uncertainty is likely to exist 
in the mind of the dullest reader. 

Respectfully yours, 
W. LEON DAWSON 
Seattle, April 17, 1907. 


MINUTES OF COOPER CLUB MEETINGS 
NORTHERN DIVISION 


MarcuH.—The regular meeting of the North- 
ern Division was held in East Hall, University 
of California, Berkeley, on March g, 1907. A 
very interesting and instructive paper was 
read by Prof. Wm. E. Ritter on ‘‘Ornithology 
for a Student of Evolutionary Problems,’’ in 
which was set forth the importance in Biology 
of close observation and careful recording, and 
the part that Ornithology has played in the 
general scheme in the past, and the part that it 
will play in the future. He emphasized the 
need of more careful and searching studies in 
Ornithology, which should deal with the whole 
life cycle of the bird from the egg to the adult, 
and pointed out the possibilities in Ornithology 
as an advanced study, for still further advance- 
ment. An informal discussion followed the 
paper after which the business session was held, 
with Pres. D’Evelyn in the chair, 

The minutes of the previous meeting were 
read and approved. 

The following propositions for membership 
were made: Dr. and Mrs. Burnham, 2335 War- 
ring street, Berkeley, both by Prof. W. E. 
Ritter; John F. Ferry, Chicago, Ill., by H. S. 
Swarth; A. O. Treganza, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
by C. S. Sharp; W. L. McAtee, Biol, Surv., 
Dept. Agr., Wash., by H. T. Clifton. 

It was announced that the application of 
Henry K. Coale of Highland Park, Chicago, 
Ill., was read before the Southern Division sev- 
eral months ago and sent to this Division for 
action, but was unfortunately lost in the mails. 
Since the matter has been mentioned in the 
Club before, his name was considered to have 
been proposed in this Division and he was duly 
elected to membership. Mr. Louis P. Bolander 
was also elected to full membership. 

A communication from J. Eugene Law ask- 
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ing that the Northern Division consider the 
proposition made by the Southern Division at 
their last meeting to increase the subscription 
of THE CoNDOR tonon-members fromone dollar 
toone dollar and a half, was read. Consider- 
able discussion was raised concerning the prop- 
osition but it was finally decided that, consid- 
ering the standard of THE CONDOR and its 
efficiency, such a raise in subscription price 
was very reasonable, and was therefore adopted. 

At the previous meeting the names of eleven 
members were recommended for suspension for 
non-payment ofdues. Ofthese eight had failed 
to pay up before this meeting was called tho 
fully notified and were therefore formally sus- 
pended. The following resignations were ac- 
cepted: R. F. Rooney, Juliette C. Harding, 
Louis Wessel, Nathan M. Moran. Meeting 
adjourned. 

H. O. JENKINS, Secretary. 


SOUTHERN DIVISION 


FEBRUARY.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Southern Division of the Cooper 
Ornithological Club was called to order Feb, 
28, 1907, by President Morcom in the office of 
H. J. Lelande in the City Hall, Los Angeles, 
Cal., with members Grinnell, Willett, Lelande, 
Clifton, Antonin and Alphonse Jay, Linton, 
Chamberlain, Watson, Cosper, and Law pres- 
ent. 

The minutes of the last meeting, Jan. 31, 
1907, were read and approved. 

Applications for active membership were 
proposed as follows: Mr. W.L. McAtee, Bio- 
logical Survey, Washington, D. C., by H. T. 
Clifton. On motion by Mr. Lelande, seconded 
by Mr. Cosper, and duly carried, Mr. A. O. 
Treganza, Salt Lake, Utah, Mr. Jesse C. A. 
Meeker, Danbury, Conn., and Mr. Howard 
Wright, Pasadena, Cal., were elected to active 
membership in the Club, the two former sub- 
ject to the approval of the Northern Division. 
The resignation of Mr. J. B. Fuedge was ac- 
cepted. Also the resignation of Mr. J. G. 
Brown was accepted as of date Jan. 1, 1905, the 
previous action of the Clubin dropping Mr. 
Brown for non-payment of dues, at meeting 
Jan. 12, 1905, being rescinded, as Mr. Brown 
has now paid his dues in full to that date. The 
resignation of Mrs. J. M. Willard was also ac- 
cepted. 

Mr. Linton exhibited a few skins taken re- 
cently including a Pacific fulmar, taken in 
San Diego Bay, and Townsend fox sparrow 
and varied thrush taken on San Clemente 
Island. 

The balance of the evening was spent in or- 
nithological chat, very interesting to those 
participating, but hard to record, Adjourned. 


J. EUGENE Law, Secretary. 








